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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


Let every Author weave this moral in— 





“ Bliss springs from virtue—misery from sin.” 





INTOLERANCE, 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
ages: 
CHAPTER XI. 
‘The slave of vice, though disinthrall’d and freed 
From outward chains—is still a slave indeed Poet. Aph. 

As the stranger was about to reply to the cor- 
dial salutation of Quamino, he was prevented by 
the entrance of a new character, and that a fe- 
male. On perceiving the number of human fig- 
ures before her, she started in evident alarm : but 
instantly recovering her composure, she addressed 
the stranger-— 

* How is this! I expected to see you alone.” 

* And so I intended,” replied the other, in goo. 
English; ** but it is no matter—these are oul 
friends, Margaret; warm and ardent as ourselves 
in the glorious cause of liberty. This inflexible 
piece of polished ebony is called Ben, by the vul- 
gar, but Quamino by all who know him. He is 
a graduate in the military school of the laughter- 
loving Captain Marshall, and is the Moses des- 
tined to lead us from Egyptian bondage to the 
heavenly Canaan of freedom. This rough stick 
of mahagony is called Hassan, another genuine 
apostle of liberty, well versed in the intricate 
scenes of law and government, being brought up 
at the feet of Gamalicl—I mean in the kitchen of 
our worthy governor.” 

“ How came you, a stranger, so well acquaint- 
ed with our names and intetiions?” asked Has- 
san in English, and with an accent that expressed 
some surprise. 

“ Who is there in this city that I do not know ? 
This lady, for instance, is Margaret Kerry, alias 
Mrs. Salingburg, a first floor lodger in La Hotel 
de Hughson, the long-established rendezvous ot 
the triends of African emancipation. Hughson is 
a mender of soles and a vender of spirits; his 
wife, a notable dame, is the daughter of a cele- 
brated female fortune-teller, well known by the 





1 


familiar appellation of Mother Luckstead. Miss 
Sarah, the fair daughter, possesses more beauty 
than wit; and her waiting woman, Mary Burton, 
has enough of both to make her fortune.” 

** Astonishing !”" exclaimed Quamino. “ Peg 
Kerry, how came you acquainted with this mys- 
terlous beine ?” y 

“Alas! J know him too well,” replied Marga- 
ret. ‘“ Would to heaven ———’ Here she 
checked herself, and remained silent, as if appre- 
heusive that she had said tuo much, while he fin- 
ished the sentence with an emphasis that made 
her tremble. 

“ She knows me too well to doubt my know- 
ledge or my power. This is what you would have 
said, is it not, Margaret ?” 

* Do me justice, and I am your slave.” 

“| have promised it, and will keep my word.’ 
Then approaching her ear, he added in a low and 
solemn tone—* But, as you hope for absolution 
at the last extremity, beware of one incautious 
word. Ours is no common cause; not the eman- 
cipation of a tew wretched negroes; but the 
punishment of heresy, and the extension of our 
holy church. ‘Therefore be prudent.” 

A shrill whistie was now heard without, to 
which Hassan instantly returned an echo, when 
several other blacks entered the ruins. 

* Welcome, comrades!” exclaimed Quamino, 
taking each one by the hand in turn. “ This 
Spaniard is our friend.” 

“ York, you are welcome,” said the stranger 
to one of the new comers; ‘“* many a greater 
rogue in England has borne that title. You have 
au heart and hand for the good cause, as Peter 
Marschalk, who calls himself your master, will 
Will Ward, 1 am glad 
to see you, for though you fight shy, I believe you 
are game tothe back-bone. Tony Latham wants 
stamina, but will never betray his friends. ‘Tom, 
Venture, and Juan, I hope to know you better. 


shortly be made to feel. 


Othello, your name promises much; kill the 
Tagos, and let the Desdemonas live. Prince 
Auvoyneau, | kiss your highness’s feet. Quack, 
Robin, and Henry, a goodly trio that are never in 
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inison, because cach plays base. Cato, Emanuel, | 
fortune, Frank, Galloway, Albany, Cesar, Cut- 
tee, Dick, you are every one welcome. You see 
[ know you all, am acquainted with the purpose 
of your meeting, and prepared to act in concert 
with you.” 


“ 


Your name ?” demanded a dozen voicesat once. 

“© Merlin, pupil of the celebrated Rhadaman- 
thus, who, you all know, was first judge in the 
Court of Pluto. I know all things, present and 
past, but can only dimly see the future. Thus 
much, however, I can assure you: Remain united 
and faithful to each other, and the glorious pro- 
ject you have in contemplation will be crowned | 


’ 


with complete success. 

“ You must be our chief,” exclaimed Quamino, | 
elasping the stranger’s hand in both his own. 
** Your wisdom will teach us to avoid the perils 
that beset the path of danger we have chesen. 
We will appoint you our leader.’ 


‘“¢ It cannot be,” replied the other. “I can only | 
advise—you must act. I will, if necessary, appear 
in the midst of your most secret counsels when | 
you leasi expect me. 
midnight cabals, like an unseen spirit, and with a 


I will hover round your | 


secret but irresistible influence incite you to noble | 
Hughson expects you all tosup with hin | 
Away! 


deeds. 
to-night, and { am a self-invited guest. 
in, fair dame, will be your chaperon. Will 
Merlin, fair dame, will be your chaperon. 
you trust to his protection ?” 
‘ Alas! [have no choice. I have been too 
long 
luead on—but remember your promise. 
«“ Fear not, my love—J have said it; and who | 
dare doubt the word of 
“‘ Merlin ;’—interrupted Margaret. “ Let not 
the sage forget his character.” 
= > yoy 
«« As Margaret's protector, he never will. 
With these words, the stranger gave his arm 


within your toils to contemplate escape. 





to the temale, and was wvout to lead her alter the 

receding group through the ruined gateway of 
co 

the fortress, when she suddenly paused and ex- 


laimed—-—— 
“« We are now alone, and disguise is useless. I 





am your wife, Charles * | 

“ Fold!” exclaimed the African, in a voice of | 
thunder. ‘ Utter the other name, and your lips 
shall instantly be sealed in eternal silence.” 

« Do not kill me, Charles!” cried the trem- 
bling lost one, sinking on her knees before him. 
“Or rather do kill me with your dagger, but not 
with accents so unkind !” 

“ Rise then, and be prudent,” replied the other 
in a milder tone, as he raised her upon her feet. 
‘| would not harm you, Margaret; but recollect 
that my life might be jeopardized by one incau- 
tions word from you.” 





* Think you a wife feels not interested in hey 
husband’s safety? 1 am your wife, Charle:, 


| your lawful married wife! and must insist upoi 


being publicly acknowledged as such, as you hay: 
solemnly sworn that ¥ should be.” 

* You insist! Ha, ha, ha! How has Margi. 
ret kept her marriage vow? What is she at pre. 
sent ?” 

‘* What your base and cruel desertion has made 
her, an unfortunate guilty wretch, without a friend 
in the wide world, unless you prove such—witb- 
out character—without hope ! But ask your own 
heart the cause of such complicated misery ; for, 
if the scorpion of remorse have not stung himself to 


| silence, the hell in your bosom must be at least 


equal to that which rages here with flames un- 
quenchable. Ask your own heart, what hani 
lighted the torch that reduced a mental fabrie, 
which you once professed to admire, to a mass o! 
shapeless ruins, more hideous than these which 


| now surround us? To rebuild it, is, alas! beyond 


the power of man, or the mercy of heaven. But 
the penof such glorious devastation, should have 


_ at Jeast the magnanimity to protect the ruins frow 
| further pillage.” 


‘‘f have sworn to protect you, on one specified 
condition, and I will sacredly fulfil my part of the 
contract. But beware how you foolishly violate 
yours—one imprudent word will lose me for ever, 
and expose you to certain destruction.” 

** But will you not own me as your wife?” 

** Own you as my wife! and ina region where 
I dare not own myself! You must be mad to ask 
it. When the glorious project that detains me 


| here is accomplished, or fails, then you shall ae- 
, company me.to Europe; and if I find your penitence 


sincere, and your reformation permanent, every 
wish of your heart shall be gratified. Till then rest 
satisfied, and be more wise than to probe this 
wound again. Come, we shall be waited for. 
Reply is useless—away !” 
(To be continued.) 
aaa. 
FATAL CURIOSITY. 
AN IRISH HISTORICAL TALE. 

During the sanguinary crusade of the arch 
regicide, Oliver Cromwell, in Ireland, which 
was marked by indelible traces of heart-rending 
cruelty, and despviling devastation, unparallel- 
ed in the history of the enormous violations and 
flagrant aggressions of the Goths and Vandals, 
the circumstances that led to the melancholy 
catastrophe of this tale occurred. After the ty- 
rant had captured Drogheda, and put its brave 
defenders to the sword, without even sparing 
the lispening infant, or imploring mother, who, 
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in vain, beseeched for mercy, Lords Gormans- 
town, Louth, and Slane, with a remnant of the 
royal army, threw themselves into the fortified 
castle of Ardee, where they resolved to hold out | 
until honourable terms of capitulation should be 
offered to them by the remorseless conqueror— 
Colonel Feeltwood, the vile and inhuman coad- 
jutor of the regicide, quickly summoned the 
castle to surrender, unconditionally, holding out 
terrible threats of vengeance, in the event of his 
being compelled to carry it by storm; but the 
commandant, Lord Slane, laconically replied, 
That [rish noblemen were not to be alarmed by 
idle threats, as they were determined to bury 
themselves in the ruins of the castle, rather 
than yield to an inglorious capitulation. Fleet- 
wood finding that he had to deal with lofty spi- 
rits, who would not tamely submit to the pro- 
tector’s sway, deemed it advisable to send a 
flag of truce, with an offer of allowing the gar- 
rison to march out with the honours of war ; the 
soldiers to give up their arms and be disbanded ; | 
and the officers to retire to their respective es- 
tates. Imperious necessity, alone, compelled | 
the besieged to accede to these overtures. The | 
Earl of Slane’s mansion was then in Ardee, | 
and thither he asked his brave companions in | 
arms to spend some time with him, to recruit | 
their spirits by amusing festivities, and lull fa- 
tigue to repose in the soft lap of the munificent 
hospitality, for which the noble Lord was so 
eminently distinguished. This nobleman was 
proverbial for his high sense of honour, and 
unblemished probity. He was bred in camps, 
where his gallantry and courage shone with the 
brightness oi unsullied lustre—His attachment 
to the cause of the unfortunate house of Stu- 
art burned in his breast with as fervid an enthu- 
siasm as ever glowed in the human heart. To 
effect the restoration of Charles IT. was the pre- 
dominant wish that engrossed his feelings ; and 
his expanded knowledge and military talents gave 
him a decided pre-eminence and ascendency 
over the adherents of royalty, in the province of 
Leinster, by whom he was looked up to with 
reverence, and implicitly acknowledged as a 
chief. In private life his conduct was equally 
amiable and exemplary. Having lost, when 
only in the prime of manhood, ere the illusions 
of the passions ceased to operate, a wife whom 
he loved to romantic enthusiasm, and in whose 
affections, his chief happiness was embosomed, 











| yet her memory was too dear and sacred ever 


to suffer another conjugal union to profane the 
heart in which the image of departed virtue was 
enshrined. 

She left him one dear pledge of their short, 
but felicitous union, an only daughter, whose 
opening charms, and germinating intellect gra- 
dually developed her mother’s winning loveliness 
and mental accomplishments.— Under the im- 
mediate superintendence of her doting father, 
Lady Eva Fiemine’s mind was cultivated and 
enriched with all the donations and accomplish- 
ments, that education could bestow. Before she 
attained the age of fourteen, she was an adept 
in music and drawing, and besides an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, she could 
fluently speak the French and Italian. 

Her understanding was not only expanded 
and enlarged by an intimate acquaintance with 
the fine arts, but what is still more estimable, 
with the moral precepts of religion and the sa. 
cred obligations of virtue, which were deeply im- 
planted in her heart by the admonitory inculca- 
tion of parental instruction. Her figure was 
elegance personified—-it exhibited all that sym- 
metry of loveliness, and grace of beauty, which 
history has described and poetry imagined. uni- 
ting the perfectly chiselled form of the Medicean 
statue, to the brilliant colouring of Rubens’s fe- 
males. Her face was fascinating, her neck white 
as the bosom of the swan, and her cerulean 
eyes, bright as the smiling ray of the morning. 
Life lay before her, like a vista in romance, 
lovely, bright, and delusive; the sun of hope 
cast its refulgent radiance over the fair prospect 
of adolescence, and diamond-tipped each blos- 
som of anticipated deligits, with the refreshing 
dews of the imagination; but it was but the 
gleaming light of fanciful felicity—the fleeting 
meteors of an hour—the glittering presag: 1 the 
coming tempest of misfortune and calamity. 
She had one imperfection which clouded the 
splendour of her other virtues; that was an in- 
ordinate and insatiable curiosity, of which the 
caution and advice of her father could not divest 
her. That was the enchanted cup, the draughts 
of which intoxicated her imagination, and lulled 
prudence to repose ; but alas! she drank it to the 
dregs ere she tasted its bitterness, or had the 
power to dash it from her lips. So extremely 
desirous was she to know every thing, that she 
would not let the least thing pass in the Castle, 
without inquiring into the particulars. If she 
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heard a knock at the great portal, she ran tothe | human form, they could not wear on an angel 


window to ascertain who gave it; when a car- 
riage entered the court-yard she was immedi- 
ately hanging over the staircase, to see what 
kind of people were in it. When visiters con- 
ferred with her father, on business, in the libra- 
ry, she would listen at the door of the anti-cham- 
ber, in order to overhear the passing conversa- 
tion. In short, her prying disposition carried 
her often beyond the bounds of prudence. The 
Earl endeavoured to impress her with a sense of 
the impropriety of her conduct; but his expos- 
tulation had only a transient effect, for a mo- 
ment it touched the sympathy of the soul, with 
sorrow, but it was so evanescent, as to melt 
away from her memory like the fading tints of 
the rainbow. Tue Earl fondly doated on his 
daughter, and his great pleasure was to converse 
with his dear Eva on all affairs of the family, as 


he intrusted her with the entire management of 


his domestic concerns. The secrets which he 
kept from her were not his own; they were 
h ose of the royal party, wiich were under the 
nviolable seal of honour, and could not be re. 
vealed without endangering his life, or tarnish- 
ing an exalted reputation, on which even the 
breath of censure had never blown. One 
fixed maxim which the Earl steadily maintained 
was, that he who violated a secret intrusted to 
him, deserved punishment ten times more, than 
he who robbed you of your property. He often 
explained the distinction to Eva, whose good sense 
never failed to assent, even with compunc. 
tious tears, to the justice of the discrimination. 
Her sighs and wailings would always obtain 
her pardon; for when she wept, her carnation 
cheeks displayed the lily and the rose bending 
under pearly dew-drops ; how then could paren- 
tal authority resist the affecting appeals, the hu- 
roid lustre of Jucid blue eyes, that looked like 
stars piercing the thick black clouds of repent- 
ant grief? But though sensible of the truth of 
her father’s representations, her insatiable curi- 
osity broughtjher always to the prohibited point— 
that of wanting to know every thing; which 
clearly demonstrates that it is extremely diffi- 


eult to disencuimber ourselves of the incubus of 


a contracted and coufirmed habit. Notwith. 
standing that this imperiection obscured the ra- 
diance of her other amiable qualities, yet she 
was as chaste and modest asa vestal virgin, for 
ttrath and purity of heart, were embodied in 


| 
| 
| 


| 

















brow, a brighter, legible trace of virtue inviola. 
ble, and holy innocence immaculate, than shone 
in the beauteous countenance of Eva Fleming: 
Iler charms captivated the affections of a youn; 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who was the 
son of the inveterate enemy of her father. The 
rival houses of the parents were divided by a 
gulf of rancorous and deadly animosity, which 
was too wide and deep for reconciliation. Colo. 
nel Babe, the father of our hero, was a zealous 
Cromwellian, which drew down upon him the 
implacable abhorrence of the Earl of Slane, 
who regarded him as a vile renegade that aban. 
doned his honour and his king. To ally his no- 
ble blood to the plebeian family of the Colone 
would, in the Earl’s opinion, be a blot of conta. 
mination on the quarterings of his armorial 
shield disgraceful to nobility. But love, like 
‘death, levels all distinctions.” Frederick Babe 
was gifted with all the prepossessing graces o! 
nature ; young, enlightened and amiable—sensi- 
tive in honour, polished in manners, beneficen; 
to extravagance, and chivalric even to romantic 
enthusiasm. No wonder then that he inspired the 
dreams of Eva’s earliest love ; and that his atten- 
tions, which were always by stealth, should awa- 
ken in her heart the glowing ardour of a tender 
passion. Their attachment soon became mu 
tual, their bosoms glowed with the sacred flame 
of reciprocal devotion. Frederick idolized his 
charming Eva, he adored her asa saint, to whom 
his heart had erected a shrine, where enthusias- 
tic affection still offered tributes of ardent devo- 
tion, and the solemn vows of unalterable con 
stancy. But the blissful hour of their union 
must be deferred until] the curtains of death } 
should be drawn across the existence of the Ea! 
of Slane. His life was the barrier that opposed 
the consummation of connubial happiness.  0/ 
this the lovers were aware ; they had therefore 
only the delights of stolen assignations, and the 
illusive promises of hope to comfort them du- 
ring their pilgrimage to the Temple of Hymen. 
Inthe mean while, the predatory bands oi 
Cromwell, continued to ravage the country with 
unexampled rapacity ; while licentious excesses, 
and relentless cruelties, paved the pathway 
of their devastating incursions. It were in vain 
that the Irish claimed the protection of the laws 
of nations, and the pity of humanity; for the 
Cromwvellians respected no law, but that which 
their sword maintained, and mercy was a strat- 
ger totheir sancuinary hearts. In fine, the reign 


& | of terror reached the climax of stupendous hor- 
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ror, and havoc and plunder, like destructive de- | 


mons, stalked, with gigantic strides, through the 
jand, followed by murder and assassination, 
The Earl of 


Slane, and the royal party saw, but could not 


bearing their blood-stained train. 


avert, or contravene, the diabolical proceedings 
of the monstrous barbarians ;—they had the will 
but not the power, to arrest the iniquitous career 
of the Juggernaut, that daily rolled its wheels 
over the necks of its countiess victims. The 
partizans of Cromwell narrowly watclied the 
movements of the Earl, and his friends, as they re- 
garded him as the nuclens of royalty, in that part 
of the country. 
blemen and gentlemen contrived to evade the 
vigilance of Cromwell’s spies, and to assemble 
at the Earl of Slane’s castle, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the melancholy and deplorable 
condition of Ireland, when they came to a reso- 
lution of applying to the Courts of France and 


On one occasion several no- 


Spain, for succour, to enable them to break the 
chains of an unsupportable despotism. The 
discussion of the meeting was prolonged to eight 
o'clock in the morning. The impatience and 
curiosity of Eva, during the time of the deliber- 
ation, were excited to their utmost pitch. She 
did not let a single servant pass, willout inquir- 
ing the number of persons assembled; the tink 

of their arrival, and the motive of their remain- 
ing solong. As the servants knew nothing of 
the matter, they could afford no clue, by which 
she might wind herself into the mystery. Diffi- 
culty only added fuel to the combustible elements 
of her curiosity. During the night she could not 
compose herself to sleep, her pillow was planted 
with thorns; several times she rose from her 
bed, and walked softly to the door of the cham. 
ber, where the company was deliberating ; but 
she could hear nothing definite, the eye of dis- 
covery could not penetrate the thick veil of si- 
lence, in which their language was held. Afte: 
along and anxious interval of intent watching, 
the nepenthe of hope began to distil a few cool- 
ing drops on her inflamed impatience. About 
one o’clock in the morning she heard the deor 
open, and saw her father conducting two young 
Lords, very secretly, towards the garden dovi. 
bearing a leaden box apparently very heavy 

At this sight the heart of Eva throbbed with joy 

She followed them at a distance, and perceived 
them digging a hole very deep, into which they 
put the box, and then proceeded to fill it ur 
with clay, over which they placed, carefull: 

some grassy sods, so that no appearance mig! 

remain, as a trace to the secret deposit. Con- 
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cealed under the thick foliage of a yew-tree, she, 


scrutinously observed every circumstance. She 
retired to her chamber, resolved, at an early op- 
portunity, to gratify the ardour of her curiosity, 
by ascertaining the contents of the box. On 
the following night she repaired to the garden, 
and began to dig with all her might. but she 
harcly dug a foot deep, ere her delicate hands, 
which were only fied by nature io twine flowe- 
ry garlands, or wake the swelling sounds of me- 
lody, became blistered, and the exertion of la- 
Convinced that 
her individual efforts would be unavailing, in 
accomplishing the task, her irresistible curiosity 
suggested the indispensable alternative, of calling 
one of the servants to her assistance. She there- 
fore summoned, to her aid, the principal foot 
man. who speedily disinterred the box. Imagin- 
ing that it was full of money, and valuable jew- 
els, he advised Lady Eva, to have it broken 
open; on doing which, to their great surprise, 
they found it contained nothing. but a sheet ot 
parchment, detailing the plan of emancipating 
Ireland from Cromwell's despotic yoke. This 
document bore the signatures of twenty noble- 
men, at the head of which stood her father’s. 
Thus her curiosity was strangely baffled, and dis- 
appointed, 


bour exhausted her streugth. 


She expected the substance of reali- 
ty, she only found a chimerical phantom, with 
which the delusions of her imagination vanished: 
‘They hastily, as the morning began to dawn, 
re-buried the box, with all possible precaution, 
and iled to their respective apartments; Eva 
determined by the disappvinument to be no lon- 
ger the dupe of curiosity, and the valet well 
pleased at the discovery of a secret, from which, 
in process of time, he might derive an important 
advantage. Some months after this occurrence, 
Cromwell’s Government offered great rewards 
to any person, that would inform against those 
who were disaffected to the Protector’s party in 
Ireland. The infamous footman, like another 
Judas, blinded by the dazzling hopes of raising 
the edifice of his fortune on his base treachery, 
repaired to Dublin, and divulged to the officers 
all the particulars relative tu the box. A strong 
guard was despatched to Ardee, who brought 
the Earl of Slane, and several other of his friends, 
before Cromwell’s privy council, who, instant- 
ly, after reading the paper, ordered them to be 
thrown intoa dungeon. The Earl, having the 
greatness of soul which tyranny could not sub- 
due, deprived his cruel enemies of the pleasure 
of inflicting an ignominious death upon him, by 
falling, like a noble Roman, on the point of his 
«wn sword. His example was followed by his 





| captive friends. 
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The moment Eva heard of the melancholy fate | humble dwelling, and through the folds o 


of her father, of which she was the sole, though 
unintentional cause, she became frantic with grief 
and remorse, She considered herself the mur- 


derer of her parent, and that her inexpiable 


crime could only be atoned for by her sacri- 
ficing herself, as an appeasing victim to his 


. . | 
manes. Her mind was tortured by the avenging 


fiends of conscience ; life was an intolerable bur- 
den, from the pressure of which she could extri- 
cate herself, only by a deadly draught of poison. 
Immediately after swallowing the baneful potion, 
she wrote an affecting letter to Frederick, ac- 
quainting him of her approaching dissolution, 
and the culpable cause that drove her to self- 
destruction.—** Believe me,’ added she, “ that 
I shall bless you with my last sigh, and the last 
throb in the languishing pulse of my existence, 
shall beat only for you. Surety then, my Fred- 
erick! You will cast some sac js of pity upon 
my tomb ? and I know that your heart, to which 
I was once so dear, will melt in sympathy, 
and those eyes, in whose rays I basked, will 
drop a tear of recollection into my urn. Ah! 
I fondly hope that your compassion will be 
more inclined to bedew my repentant ashes 
with regret, than your rigid morality, to lacerate 
my memory with reproach.” Such were the 
tragic consequences of the fatal curiosity of Eva 
Fleming :—It consigned herself and her parent 


to the tomb, riveted the chains of oppression, that | 


manacled her country’s liberty, and severed the 
rosy ties of love, which bound two young hearts, 
that were devoted to each other, in the full and 
romantic intensity of that noble passion, which 
in the sunny hours of youth, is the food, and 
rapture, paramount enjoyment, and ruling prin- 
ciple of life. P. 


—>— 
THE MIDNIGHT MURDER: 
SELECTED. 


In the county of Galway, in Ireland, there 
lived a young couple, the children of two neigh- 
bouring cottagers, who were betrothed to each 
other from the earliest period of infancy. Their 
parents were of the lowest class of peasantry, 
and possessed no inconsiderable share of the na- 
tional characteristics. With dispositions inher- 
ently good, their passions had been inflamed by 
the pressure ¢! acute poverty, and finally induced 


them to join the rebellion, which terminated in | 


the death of E——+t and his associates. 

It happened that the father and mother of the 
young girl, with the youth to whom she was be- 
trothed, were sitting round their fire-side, when 
a sudden knock at the cottage-door induced 


yhem to hasten to the gate. A tall elegant stranger, 
closely mufiled in a military cloak, entered their 





hia 
roquelaire attentively surveyed the group. He 


| appeared young, noble, but wrapt in gloom: 


which, at the period to which I allude, was felt 
by every Irish patriot. 

After a long pause, lie relaxed somewhat in 
| his scrutiny, and having insisted on the depar- 
| ture of the females, commenced an animated re- 
| cital of the civil dissentions of Ireland, and ter- 
| minated his discourse by solemnly conjuring the 
cottagers, as they valued their rights, their liber- 
| ties, and their principles, to participate in a re- 
bellion, which was raised for the preservation of 
the'r country. 

His appeal was not lost upon his audience. 
The iron of slavery had entered into their souls; 
they had felt the sting of poverty, and were rea- 
dy to embrace any prospect of ultimate emanci- 
pation.~- They had hearts too that could feel, 
and hands that could wield a sword ; and as the 
stranger saw the tears coursing down their 
cheeks, he embraced them with transport, and 
promised to meet them on the ensuing evening, 
on the bleak moor which adjoined the village 
where they resided. 


The night soon arrived; and having taken an 
affectionate farewell, the one of his betrothed 
bride, the other of his wife and daughter, the 
couple set forward on their march. As the clock 
from the village church struck eight, they en- 
tered on the place appointed for their meeting. 
At the remotest corner of the moor they obser- 
ved a man hastening to join them. It was the 
stranger : he hailed their appearance with enthu- 
siasm, and taking a hand of each, desired them 
to accompany him in silence. The party soon 
quitted the moor, and as they cut rapidly across 
the high-road, discovered a numerous company 
of horse patrol, scouring along with swords 
| drawn, and steel helmets, flashing through the 
darkness of the night. By creeping under the 
hedges they were easily enabled to avoid them; 
and when the sound of their receding steps could 
be heard no longer, they cautiously stole from 
their hiding-places, and pursued their midnight 
march. 

They had now entered on a dark mountain- 
pass, enclosed on either side by precipices, 
which rose to an awful distance above them. 
Beyond towered a gloomy forest of pines ; and 
| to the right in the distance appeared the bleak 
| hills of Wicklow.—The dead of sight drew on; 
| and as the wind roared through each opening 














cleft in the mountains, the spirits of the travellers 
assumed a corresponding tone of dejectior. 
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‘They moved along in silence—not, liowever, | 


without an occasional murmur froin the cottager 
and his son-in-law, as to the direction of the road 
they were pursuing ; and they had already com- 
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bly announced a successful issue to the contest, 


| the rebels daily received a formidable addition to 


menced an expostulation, when the moon peep- | 


ed through the mass of clouds in which she was 
buried, and revealed the expanse of the deep 
blue ocean, which roared at the base of the moun- 
tain along whose summits they were winding. 

In a few minutes they had gained the further 

side of the pass, and could distinctly hear the 
hum of human voices, and see the dim flicker- 
ings of a hundred torches, revealing to their sur- 
prise a cavern which seemed yawning to receive 
them. They advanced towards tne entrance, 
where a sentinel, with a pike in his hand, and a 
broadsword by his side, was stationed. ‘* Who 
goes there ?” he exclamed, levelling his weapon 
at the approaching party. “ Friends,” was the 
reply. ‘* The watch-word,’—* The Emerald 
Isle,” returned the other, and hastened on, ac- 
companied by his two astonished associates. 

After winding through a narrow passage that 
admitted but one at a time, their eyes were daz- 
zled by the glittering radiance of torch-lights, 
which illumined the dark vaults of the cavern, 
A charcoal fire burnt in the middle of the cave. 
and threw a sulphurious glare on the ferocious 
features of the surrounding group. From the 
centre of the arched roof a lamp was suspended, 
and on every side hung broadswords, pistols, 
and other instruments of destruction. On the 
entrance of the stranger with his companions, 
the rebels advanced to meet him, and paid him 
that involuntary respect which true dignity ne- 
ver fails to elicit. He had now thrown off his 
mantle, but his features were still carefully con- 
cealed. He was habited in a simple suit of 
green, and advancing towards his two compa- 
nions, recommended them to the rest of the group 
as friends to the liberty of Ireland. They were 
received with shouts of applause, the fearful oath 
of allegiance was taken, and they were equip- 
ped with arms to be used in the ensuing con- 
test. 

Among the number of those who held their 
nightly meetings in the cavern, was an old enthu- 
siast, well known by the name of “ Allan of the 
Moor.” He wasa reputed wizard, and had no in- 
considerable influence over the assembly by the 
wild and savage singularity of his demeanour.— 
His face was cadaverous ; his matted hair thinly 
strewed over his wrinkled brows ; but his eyes 
were as the eyes of the dead. As his prophecies, 
the effects of a distempered imagination, invaria- 


{ 





their reinforcements. They remained with their 
families during the morning, and assembled each 
night in the cavern, but with such precaution, that 
they were enabled to bafile the penetration of the 
soldiers who were stationed in companies through- 
out the country. The troubles of Ireland mean- 
time raged with unabated energy; the senti- 


| ments of liberty were tortured into the language 


of treason, and the military oppressed the un- 
fortunate peasants with unexampled despotism. 
The whole of the lower classes, on whom the 
yoke fell the heaviest, resolved at last to take 
the earliest opportunity of recovering their free- 
dom. 

Ona gloomy night in autumn, they assem 
bled in Thomas-street, Dublin, where they had 
previously deposited their arms, and awaited in 
anxious expectation the signal that was to an- 
nounce their rising. As the castle clock struck 
the hour of eight, lights were seen burning on the 


| summits of the neighbouring hills; the roar of 








musquetry was heard, and a fearful contest took 
place in the crowded streets of the city. The 


| alarm-bel] was immediately rung, the riot-act 


read, and the drums of the military called to ac- 
tion. At this instant, a party of rebels, with the 
young stranger at their head, moved towards 
the castle. A regiment was ordered to attack 
them ; but such was the fury of their charge, 
that the soldiers were dispersed on the first on- 
set. They had now gained the castle walls. 
and sword in hand the stranger, followed close- 
ly by the cottager and his son-in-law, mounted 
the ramparts. This last was shot dead at the 
first attack, and the other two separated fron: 
each other by the violence of the struggle.— 
Numbers at length prevailed; the rebels were 
eventually subdued, their commander imprison- 
ed, while the cottager was almost the only one 
who escaped. For days subsequent to the bat- 
tle, he continued wandering about the streets in 
hopes of encountering the stranger, with whose 
fate he was yet unacquainted. 

As the hour of trial approached, he resolved 
to enter the hall of justice, and boldly endeavour 
to address him. The conviction of the rebels 
had in part commenced; a deep silence pre- 
vailed, and a young man was busy in his de- 
fence. He was of a noble and commanding as- 
pect, with a countenance shaded by the gentlest 
melancholy. But his voice—it struck imme- 


' diately to the agonized feelings of the “cottager. 
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and convinced him that the person he now be- 
held, was the stranger of his fancy—the /m- 
mett—the patriot of his country. He denied the 
charge of treason with the most impassioned 
eloquence, and sighed while he recalled the me- 
mory of the girl he loved, but whom he had 
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| 
| 


with affection. The turnkey entered at the mo- 
ment; ashamed of his weakness, he dashed the 
rising drop from his eye, and a frown again 
lowered on his countenance, The man mean- 


_ while approached, to tear the lady from his em- 


given up in his superior attachment to his coun- 


wy. He wept, but he wept not for himself; 
and the tears that had never fallen for his own 
Mistortunes, stole down his faded cheek, when 
he reflected on the miseries he had entailed on 
the poor associates cf his rebellion, For himself 
he sought not pardon; but he supplicated the 
mercy of the judge for the wretched man he had 
misled, and concluded with that affecting appeal 
to posterity, which can never be forgotten: “Let 
no man write my epitaph 5 for as no man who 
knows my motives dare vindicate them, let not 
prejudice or ignorance asperse them 3; but let 
them: and me repose in obscurity and peace, and 
my tomb remain uninscribed, till other times and 
other men can do justice to my character.” Even 
this appeal failed of its effect ; he was condemned 
to die the death of a traitor, and his execution 
was ordered for the ensuing Monday. 

The evening before his death, while the work- 
men were busy with the scaffuld, a young lady 
was ushered into his dungeon. It was the giil 
whom he so fondly loved, and who had now 
come to bid him her eternal farewell. He was 
leaning inamelancholy mood against the window- 


frane of his prison, and the heavy clanking of 


his chains smote dismilly on her heart. The 
interview was bitterly affecting, and melted even 


the callous soul of the jailer. As for Emmett, 
hims:lf, he wept, and spoke little; but as he 
pressed his beloved in silence to his bosom, lis 
countenance betrayed his emotions. In a low 
voice, half-choaked by anguish, he besought her 
not to forget him; he reminded her of their 
former happiness, of the long-past days of their 
childhood, and concluded by requesting her 
sometimes to visit the scenes where their infan- 
cy was spent, and though the world might re 
peat his name with scorn, to cling to his men 
ry with affection. 

At this instant the evening bell pealed from 
the neighbouring church. Emmett started a: 
the sound ; and as he felt that this was the las: 
time he should ever hear its disinal echoes, «+ 
folded his beloved stil! closer to his heart. ai 
bent over her sinking form with eyes streaming 





braces. Overpowered by his feelings, he could 
inake no resistance 3 but, as he gloomily released 
her trom his hold, gave her a little miniature of 
himself, and with this parting token of attach- 
ment imprinted the last kisses of a dying man 
upon ker lips. On gaining the door, she turn- 
ed round, as if to gaze once more on the object 
of her widowed love. He caught her eyes as 
she retired, it was but for a moment; the dun- 
geou door swung back again upon its hinges, 
and as it closed after her, informed him too sure- 
ly that they had met for the last time on earth. 
With the earliest peep of dawn, numerous 
detachments of cavalry paraded the streets of 
Dublin, and a file of soldiers were stationed at 
the scaffold. As the heavy bell from the prison 
tolled the appointed hour, the criminal, arrayed 
in asuit of mourning, made his appearance on 
the platform. He bowed to the populace with 
serenity, but smiled with ineffable contempt, 
while the executioner approached to draw the 
cap over his face. “ Away with your mockery,” 
he passionately exclaimed; “ do you think that 
the soldier who has braved death in the field, 
fears to meet it on the scaffold 7” The man, ter- 
‘ified by his indignant countenance, hesitated to 
perform the office, but dashing the cap from 
him, threw the rope around the neck of his vic- 
tim. A deep silence reigned throughout the 
multitude, broken at intervals by the muffled 
drums of the soldiers, and the distant roar of 
artillery, that announced the commencement of 
the tragedy. At this moment, the eyes of the 
sufferer rested on the cottager, who by dint of 
persuasion aud artifice, had contrived to force 
i:imself opposite the scaffold. Emmett sighed as 
he beield him, smiled faintly in token of recog- 
nition, and pointing upwards, signified that it 
would not be long before they should both meet 
again in heaven. All was now ready for the 
rxecution, which awaited only the fatal signal. 
t was given by the officer stationed on the scaf- 
ld, and soon the heavy trampling of the horse- 
-iards, and the doubled roll of the war-drums, 
-ounced that Emmett—the noble-minded, but 
visguided Emmett—had met with the fate of 

‘he brave. 

(Te be continued 
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MUSIC. 


An antoem imurmur’d by the roiling spheres, 
A language grateful to celestial ears ; 

An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 
The breath of angels, and the bliss of earth. 





/lnon, 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 158. 

It must be further observed, first, that the 
first bar of the air, consists of one note held out 
for along time, and consequently neither modu- 
lates, nor makes any phrase of itself; and it is 
therefore necessary to make the accompani- 
ments modulate, as may be seen in this bar. 


enter into any keys, but what are consistent and 
natural, according tothe rules above laid down 5 
but at the instant, that it proceeds beyond this, 
I cannot help being shocked at it myself. To 
proceed constantly by semi-tones, to ascend al- 
ter the flat, and descend after the sharp, to leap 
trom one key into another, without preparation, 
or connexion, are things, which, being equally 
in opposition to nature, as to reason and good 
taste, must give an insufferable monotony to the 
melody, and disgust those who hear it. But 
this is what has been called “the great and 





The first four quavers of the upper accompani- 
ments are harmonics of the key; the fifth a 


rest, the sixth, of the key, the seventh, of the | 


subdominant, (and on this occasion the melody 
also is in the subdominant,) and the eighth, of 
the key. And thus movement and colour, as it 
were, is given to the melody, which has none 
in itself. 

Secondly, in the eleventh bar of this solfeg- 
gio, the harmonics are broken into divisions. 
Here A, is become the key, and its chords will 
be CE A. Whether these harmonics are held 
out their just length as entire notes, or are bro- 
ken into smaller portions of time, it is evident 
they will have the same effect of perfecting the 
air. But when the melody is interrupted, and 
does not form itself into phrases, it is necessary 
to give itanimation and variety, by divisions of 


theharmonics: and such divisions may more- | 


over contain passing notes. 

What has been said in this chapter will suf- 
fice to find out to what fundamental or harmo- 
nic place, every individual sound that can be 
used in melody, may be referred, and to know 
at the first glance, what chords are suitable to it ; 
and this is the object of the composition of har- 
mony. 

The further extension and practical minute- 
nesses of this art, will be easily acquired by the 
learner, in examining different scores of the com- 
positions of the best masters. By the light of 
my principles he will see the reason of their 
practice, and thus his progress will be rapid, 
clear, and solid. 

In going over these scores, he will meet with 
a style called the chromatic, that is, when the me- 
lody ascends or descends by a succession of 
semi-tones. I apprise him of this that he may 
not be surprised at any thing; but I am well 
assured, that he will have no sooner observed 


aid tried this style, than he will be shocked at | 


it. I must grant, however, that as far as the 
first five or six bars (see No. 16) It has a good 
effect; and being so far perfect y regular, it 
cannot be otherwise. It does not prepare or 


learned style.”—So learned indeed as to be 
equally incomprehensible to the composer him- 
self, as the hearer. 

Having mentioned style, it will be proper to 
say a few words concerning it, before 1 conclude 
this chapter. The distinguishing character of a 
composition, or of the execution of it, is called 
Style. This character varies greatly according 
to the dispositions and taste of people, and the 
genius of composers. 

Every nation, like every individual, judges 
favourably of itself: all think advantageously of 
their customs, their taste, and style ; even those 
who have the least title to it. In this uncertain- 
ty then, what is to be done, in order to make a 
proper choice ? | answer, that we ought in the 
first place, to look for the models of a proper 
‘style to be followed, among those who apply 
themselves most to the study of the art: nor is 
' this enough, we must moreover collect the opin- 
ion of the public, that is, of all nations; ang 
single out those compositions of music which 
| have been heard with rapture by almost every 
| nation, Such are the compositions we must set 

before us as models of a good style, to be imitat- 
ed, or surpassed. 

When a melody, or subject, passes sucees~ 
sively and alternately from one part to the other, 
and is constantly repeated in all the keys into 
which the composition modulates ; it is called 
a Fugue. When the parts setting off one after 
the other, each repeat the same air, it is called a 
Canon. 

I do not think it necessary to speak more par- 
ticularly of these species of composition. Let 
the most approved pieces of this nature be ex- 
amined, and their peculiar character will he soon 
known. The means and ordinary rules already 
established, by experience and by reason, must 
be observed in treating them. 

This is all that can be said on the subject of 
the composition of harmony ; and any objects 
of less importance, will be acquired in practice, 
by the study and imitation of proper compes> 
| tions, as I have already mentioned. 
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TEMPLE or MINERVA. 





‘Yo nature’s works, primeval, all sublime, 

That still survivethe mouldering wreck of time ; 
\nd still invite the muse—science and art 
‘Their own peculiar loveliness impart ; 


Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart. Anon. 





CONVERZATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 
CURIOUS MARINE ANIMALS 

-From Messrs. Graham, Gordon, and company, 
of Aux Cayes, Hayti, through Captain Hyer, of 
the brig Packet des Cayes, and Peter Scoyen, 
Esq. a large bottle containing some oceanic crea- 
tures of the wari latitudes. They are seven in 
number, two apparently full grown, and five young 
ones. They were obtained from a water keg, 
picked up by Capt. Wm. ©. Hunter, on a voyage 
trom Newbern, N. C. to Porto-Cabello, in the 
latter part of July 1827. 

They are evidently individuals belonging to the 
modern zoological class, entitled ANNELIDEs ; 
otherwise denominated Worms with red blood. It 
has been divided into three orders ;" and the pre- 
sent specimens belong to the second, which is dis- 
tinguished by the title Dorsi branches, because 
the species it comprehends, have their gills or or- 
gans of respiration placed lengthwise on the bo- 
dy, more especially along its middle part. There 
has been a difference among the systematic men 


deciding whether they should be considered as 
Aphrodites, Terebellas, or Amphinomes, it has 
been judged most proper to view them as belong- 
ing to another family, called Pleione. 

They are in good preparation, by means of the 
rum which surrounds them, and are thought not 
to visit latitudes as far north as Sandy-Hook. 

The largest are about a foot long, and about 
the thickness of a huge centipede. The head or 
anterior part, (they being in strictness no proper 
head) is obtuse, with a distinct orifice beneath for 
amouth. The posterior part tapers somewhat 
away to a blunt tail. Over the back and sides 
are distributed bunches or pencils of bristle hairs 
inrows. They have an erect position with a di- 
rection slanting a little backward, and possess a 
trifling degree of iridescence, or power of reflect- 
ing coloured light. 

The number of rings, forming the body, is about 
forty-three. The pencils of hairy or bristly sub- 
stance, are disposed both in longitudinal and trans- 
verse rows; that is to say, they proceed in anor- 
derly arrangement in four rows from head to tail ; 
and there are four pencils or brushes on each ring. 
Those on the back are the longest ; those on the 
sides shorter and stump-like. The belly is bare 
of them. Between the two dorsal rows, are the 
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gills or lungs, occupying the middle of the beet, 
almost its hele length, and a superficial view. 
resembling a crop of moss. ‘lhe dorsal pencils 
are nearly white. 

There was no appearance of scales, bones, or 
eyes. ‘The colour of the skin was so dark » 
brown, as to deserve the name of pale black. 

An answer of thankfulness and respect was or 
dered. 

A REAL INDIAN DOCTOR. 

From Cyrenius Chapin, M. D. of Buffalo, N. 
Y. comes Dr. Jimeson, bringing an introductory 
note, informing that the bearer is a native of the 


' Seneca tribe, whom Dr. C. has educated to the 


profession of physic. The young physician stated, 
that he had attended the medical lectures at Fair- 
field, and had obtained a diploma from the Uni- 
versity. His appearance was that of a modest, 


! sensible, and decorous man, 4nd as far as recol- 


lected, he aifords the first instance of an indigene 
among us who has attained such high academic 
honours. 


EXAMPLES OF INCORRECT SPELLING. 
To a person who walks the streets of New- 
York, several instances of bad orthography occur; 
among others are the following : to wit: 
1. Stationary is usually written with an a; 
whereas the true spelling is with an e ; making it 


| Stationery. 
as to che genus;-but after various difficulties in 


The reason of this is derived from the manner 
in which the implements of writing and the asso- 
ciated arts were sold in early ages of literature 
at stations in the streets. The person who owned 
the stock was thence called a Stationer; and the 
articles he bought and sold were known as Sta- 
tionery. This is the correct method of writing 
the word, and distinguishes it perfectly from the 
adjective Stationary, that has an entirely differ- 
ent signification. 

2. Millenary, is also in various places spelled 
wrong; as derived from Milliner, it ought to be 
written Millenery. 

3. Taylor is a word frequently written impro- 
perly. As coming fromthe French Tailleur, it 
ought to be written Tailor. 

4, Retail is universally written incorrectly. 
The true spelling is Retale. The reason, upon # 
little consideration, is obvious. Goods, wares, 
and merchandize, when formed into packages or 
parcels, are said to be told ; that is, there are so 
many yards, pounds, gallons, and the like. When 
these packages or pareels are broken up, for the 
purpose of a distribution piecemeal, or in small 
portions they are retold, or told over again. In 
other words, the articles so disposed of in the 
small way, are sold by retale by counting out, as 
previously they had been counted in. 
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5. Segar, the name for the roll of tobacco pre- 
pared for smoking, is usually spelled wrong. As 
it is a Spanish word, written Cigar or Cigaro, it 
seems rather unfair that our citizens should, 
without any necessity, so materially alter the | 
spelling. Why not write it Cigar, if it should be 
thought needful to throw away the final vowel. 

—»— 

Mammoth Bones.--We are indebted to our 
friend Dr. Mitchill, for the information of a new 
locality where the bones of the Great Mastodon, | 
or Mammoth, have been discovered. In digging 
the Morris Canal about two miles from Hackett's | 
town, (which lies a little north of Schooley’s | 
mountain mineral spring in New-Jersey) the 
bones of the Mammoth have been disinterred, and 
some of them ina very perfect state. ‘They were 
found so far distant from each other as to lead to 
the belief that they were the remains of two indi- 
viduals of that extinct species of Elephant. Those 
that have heretofore been discovered, have gene- 
rally been found in marl-beds, bogs, swamps, and 
low ground. But these now brought to light, 
were dug out of the hard and firm soil, and one 
of the tusks, nine feet long, has been obtained 
perfect and sound, while the other was broken in 
pieces by the workmen on the Canal. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Browne of Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, has become the proprietor of them, and that 
they have arrived in this city, and wi!l soon be 
exhibited in Peale’s Museum, in Broadway. 








Powerful Microscope-—A late New-Hamp- 
shire paper says: ‘“* We have this week been 
gratified with examining a Microscope made by 
Mr. Ephraim Rand, of Bedford, and which he 
has been exhibiting in this town, It magnifies 
objects four hundred times. We believe no in- 
strument has been made in this country, which 
magnifies objects more than half as many times as 
this does. A common fly appears to be fifteen 
feet in length, and the leg of a grasshopper about 
twenty feet. ‘Thousands of eyes are perceptible 
by means of this instrument in a common fly, and 
we also perceive an innumerable number of ani- 
mated beings in liquids. In the smallest grain of 
a fig, which we can see, we perceive a largenum- 
ber of living creatures.” 





Aacient Coin.—A short time since, (says a correspond- 
ent of the New-York Farmer) a lady of this city, who was 
bathing in the sea, about twenty-five miles west of Mon- 
taug Point, while struggling in the water, after losing her 
foot-hold as the wave receded from the shore, grasped a 
handful of sand on the bottom, and on coming ashore dis- 
covered that she held a piece of rusty metal, which, on 
being cleared of its rusty coat, proved to be a New-Eng- 
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the coin is the following: On one side, New-Enoranp, A. 
N. D. O. 1652, XU. On the reverse, Masaruvsers, and in 
the centre, a pene tree. This shilling piece, therefore, has 
been coined 175 years, or 32 years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. How many years this venerable 
New-England Shilling has been immersed inj the ocean, 
can only be conjectured. 





Old Geography.—Heylyn published, at Ox- 
ford, England, in 1629, nine years after our an- 
cestors landed at Plymouth, a work which was 
then considered a grand system of geography, 
entitled, “ Mikrokosmos: A Little Description 
ofthe Great World.” Probably there are but 
two or three copies of it remaining in America, 
one of which is in this village. It is a very cu- 
rious work. It contains 809 pages, of which 41 
only, at the end of the book, describe ‘* Ameri- 
ca.” It is interesting to observe that exactly 
two pages are devoted to the geography of al/ 
the country now constituting the United States, 
even including Florida, and a very small part 
of one page, to wit, three lines and a half, con- 
tain the whole description of New-England. 
The author says—“ America is divided into two 
parts, Mexicana, Peruana.” He divides Mexi- 
cana, or North America, into ten provinces, of 
which No. 1 is Mexico, No. 5 Florida, No. 6 
Virginia, No. 8 Nova Francia, (now Canada) 
and 10 Estotilandia, which seems to be almost 
if not quite Greenland. North of Virginia is 
placed a country called Norembega, which is 
not so.exactly described that we can locate it at 
this day, but it appears to have embraced part 
of what are now New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
New-York, Nova Scotia, and Canada. Between 
Nova Francia and Estotilandia, we find a “ pro- 
vince” called Terra Corterialist, and on the 
North West Coast one Quivira, or, as the mode 
of spelling then was, Qvivira. Virginia is of 
course a part of Mexicana, and New-England a 
part of Virginia. Mexicana, and Peruana or 
Perrana, answer to North and South America, 
divided by the Isthmus of Darien. Besides those 
great divisions, there are “ The American Isl- 
lands.” New-England was then but nine years 
old, and Mr. Heylyn’s geography of it, though 
very short, was no doubt correct, and rather pro- 
phetic. We quote the whole description of this 
province, viz. “ The Northern part of the Vir- 
ginia, being better discovered than any other, 
is called New-England : full of good new towns 
and forts, and is likely to prove an happie plan- 
tation.”— Brattleboro Messenger. 
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BOTANICAL. 





COMMUNICATED BY DR. FEIIX PASCALIS. 
Exemplification of the Twenty-four Botanical 
Classes and Orders of Linneus. 
(Continued from page 122.) 
SEVENTEENTH CLASs. 
DIADELPHIA. 

This name indicates two brotherly associations 
or rather two bands, each adhering by the fila- 
roents of the stamina, and leaving only the sum- 
mits or anthers free separated, and which can be 
numbered. This class of course, like the preced- 
ing and the fullowing, could not have a better 
and a more natural order than the saine male sex 





in as many divisions as there exist in nature, or 
which are recorded, to wit : 


Ist order— SPantell, } Diadelphia, 5-dria, 


20 order— Femara Diadelphia, 6-dria, 


3d order— Stier ¢ Diade!phia, 1-gynia. 


i Lathyrus, a eee 
4th order— § Chickling Vitch, ; Diadelphia 6-dria, 


FITHTEENTH CLASS. 
POLLYADELPHIA. 

It is the same state of the stamina distinctly 
grown into many more bodily adherences, of 
which three orders only are known : 

Ist order—Theobroma—Polyade!phia 5-dria, 


, Citrus, Ip SRR eee 
2d order— + tain tree, ¢ Polyadelphia icos-dria. 


3d order-- sates Wort } PolyadelphiaPolyandria. 
NINETEENTH CLASS. 
SYNGENESIA. 

'Phis interesting class is very extensive, indivi- 
djuals as well as in orders. Itis, also, like the 
three preceding, characterised by the condition of 
its stamina, which are not only adhering by their 
filaments in one or many bodies, but by fila- 
ments and anthers, in the centre of which tie pis- 
tilis placed. This is notall: as this disposi- 
tion happens to exist in flowers composed of great 
many florets, flosculous or not, and that when 
these, or a part of them, are perfect, the same are 
hermorphrodite ; each of these florets are alike 
a community of weddings ; hence, the name of 
Syngenesia. This characteristic circumstance 
furnishes also the orders in the following arrange- 
ment : 

It the florets are equally perfect in the whole 
flower,they form a Polygamia equalis ;—1st order. 

If those of the circumference are female only, 
they are called aPolygamia superflua;—2d order. 

Ifthe same are neutral or barren, they are a 
Polygamia frustranea ;—3d order. 





But ifit happens that the central florets are | 


male, and the flosculous female only, then it is , 
Polygamia necessaria ;—4th order. 

But when the hermorphredite flowers have 
been mixed with barren ones, having each of them 


their calyx separated; they then form a Poly- 
gamia separata. 


In fine, there is one kind of flower in this class 
which is not composed of florets, it is neverthe. 
less, a Syngenesia by. the union of of the cylin- 
drical stamen with the pistil, and is a Poluga- 
mia Monogamia. ; 

For each of these orders we will affix one of 
its plants. 


1. Eupatorium perfoliatum, bonset—Polygamia equalis. 
2. Gnaphatium, life everlasting—Polygamia superflua. 
3. Helianthus, sun-flower—Polygamia frustranea. 

4. Iva, false bark tree--Polygamia necessaria. 

5. Elephantoprus,—Polygamia separata. 

6. 


Lobelia—Syngenesia Monongamia. 
TWENTIETH: CLASS. 
GYNANDRIA. 

The principle of a sexual system in plants is 
so necessary, that the great Linneus was never a; 
a loss to realize in the most singular forms, and 
even in those which, according to ordinary ideas 
of generations, might be supposed to be mon- 
strous. Gynandria isa male that generates, and 
this applies to plants bearing stamina which are 
incorporated to the pistils, either by the whole 
or in part; also when the anthers only are ad- 
hering to the style of the pistil, which are thereby 
confounded with the filaments of the stamina ; 
these do not, therefore, adhere to the receptacle, 
but as they can all be numbered, they furnish us 
all orders from the 13 first classes, except the 
6th, 7th, and the 11th. 

Let us now exemplify the 8 orders of this 
class. 
Ist order, Orchis, lip spurred,*- Gyn-dria, 1-dria. 
2d order, Cypripedium, Ladies’ Slipper— Gyn-dria, 1-dria. 
3d order, Nepenthes, —-- —— Gyn-dria, 3-dria. 
4th order, Passi Flora, Passion-flower—Gyn-dria, 4-dria, 
5th order, Aristolochia, Bushwort—Gyn-dria, 5-dria. 
6th order, Helicteres, —— —— Gyn-dria, 10-dria. 
7th order, Cytinus, —— —— Gyn-dria, dode-dria. 
8th order, Arum, Indian Turnip—Gyn-dria, poly-dria. 





* The flower of this plant, in many species, has the 


form of a bee: I have seen one which represented a na- 
ked man hanging by the neck ! 





Morgan's body found.—The corpse of this unfortunate 
individual was found on the 7th inst. near the mouth of 
Oak Orchard Creek, on the shore of Lake Ontario. The 
coroner’s inquest, on the testimony of Mrs. Morgan, deci- 
ded that it was the body of her husband. Since this dis- 
covery, a man by the name of Hill, of Buffalo, has con- 
fessed that he was one of the murderers, and is now in cou- 
finement 
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CRIGINAL POETRY. 





- 


THE IRISH EXILE’S D REA. 


‘For it is in the season of dreams that the thoughts of 


the dark-glancing daughters of Innisfail* steal upon my 
my soul, like the soft voice of song. They are beams 
of joy that cover the sadness of sorrow with a robe of 
light like the rays of the rising sun falling on the dark- 
heaving ocean--when they burst from misty clouds, and 
brighten the foaming sides of the waves.” Ossian. 


I go—when care—benumbing rest, 
‘Shuts out the world, and life’s distractions, 
And stray, in dreams, to regions blest, 
That wear the chains of my affections. 
Free as the passage bird, that roves 
From land to land, on restless pinion, 
From vernal vales to greening groves, 
Around the globe--through Spring’s dominions. 
Let sylph-wing’d, light imagination, 
In spirit waft me o’er the brine, 
To view the beauties of creation, 
Where eastern morning shines divine. 
Enan ! the lovely green-rob’d isle! 
The Eden of the western sea ! 
Will wear for me the sweetest smile—- 
That smile of radiant majesty ! 
And Uyriel,t once for arms renown’d-- 
And still--for reverend monuments 
Of other days—well scatter’d round-- 
Her abbeys, towers, and battlements— 
Sepulchral mounds—tall pillars, crosses, 
Where Ruin, frowning o’er Destruction, 
Surveys a suffering nation’s losses, 
In regal—feudal pride’s reduction ! 
Indulging still the sweet illusion, 
The reverie of the dreaming mind, 
Let Fancy spread, in gay profusion, 
Her pleasing visions, warm and kind; 
I'l} banquet on her charms ideal, 
Till thought embodies her caresses; 
And make her phantoms seem as real 
As those which life itself impresses. 
O dear--O visionary joy! 
Which, while it disappoints me, pleases ; 
And ministers, when caresannoy, 


SONNET TO DESPAIR. 

Death’s satellite! dread vampire of the mind; 

That feeds upon its living energies, 

Blighting with fell Sirocco breath, the ties 
That blend in unison with humankind : 
These fragile torms, while reason sits confined, 

To thee are subject, when their destinies 

Have cast them on the world: Hope, shrieking, flies 
Before thy steps, nor casts a ray behind. 
Insatiate monarch of the desolate! 

Thou hast a conqueror yet; thy steel-wrought chaity 
Corroding on the heart that bears its weight, 

The imprison’d spirit bursts its bonds in twain, 

And soars triumphant o’er relentless Fate, 


When Madness wraps its mantle round the burning brain , 





EPIGRAM. 


Sylvia her gambling nephew chides, 
With many a sharp and pithy sentence 
The graceless boy her care derides, 
And seems to promise her repentance : 
“When vou, dear aunt, relinquish man, 
Expect me to abandon gaming.” 
The prudent matron shakes her fan-- 
“Go, rogue, I find you're past reclaiming.” 





sacred stone, we are told by remote historians, was one 
of the most powerful intruments of magic, which the 
Druids, who first came to Ireland with the above invaders, 
possessed. It was consulted on all momentous occasions, 
and its divinations were as religiously believed as were 
those of the oracle of Delphi. Many wonderful things 
are recorded concerning the miraculous and prognosti- 
cating power of this extraordinary stone. All the suc- 
ceeding monarchs of Ireland were crowned upon the 
Stone of Destiny, until Fergus, King of Ireland, had it 
removed to Scotland, when he mounted the throne of that 
country, in the fifth century. It was deposited in the 
abbey of Scone, until Edward I. of England, carried it off 
with the rest of the Scottish regalia, and since tha! period, 
it has remained in Westminster abbey, and is used at the 
coronation of the English monarchs. George IV. was in- 
augurated upon it. Fora more comprehensive account 
of the Stone of Destiny, 1 beg to refer the reader to the 
historical notes to the “ Battle of Clontarf,” written by 





Elixir to the soul's diseases! 
The son of wo should,often dream, 
When harassing regrets distress -him ; 
For then, on Sorrow’s troubled stream, 
Somnific lights are shed to bless him. 
Sweet, soothing pity, comes in sleep, 
When grief lies heavy on the heart. 
(At night, when wo forgets to weep) 
And steals from pain its poison’d dart ; 
She wafts the soul, on Mercy’s wings, 
To seats of intellectual pleasure— 
To meadows, fields, and crystal springs, 
Where rapture lavish’d all its treasure. 
FINGAL. 





* Inniseart is one of the most ancient names of Ire- 
land. The island derived this appellation from the Li- 
agh-fail, or Stone of Destiny, which the T'uatha de Da- 
naus, a Grecian colony that invaded Ireland, in the year 
of the creation 2541, brought into that country. This 


Mr. Perrer of this city, and for sale at Mr. Ryan's, 322 
Broadway. P. 

+ The druidical temple, and royal palace of Uruen, or 
Orta1, raised their lofty spires to the clouds, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ardee, in the county of Louth, Ireland. The 
principality of Orial comprehended the counties of Louth, 
Monaghan, and Armagh. The king of Ireland, Cormac, 
gave the sovereignty of Orial to the chief of the O’CarroLt 
sept, in consequence of the chivalric heroism which he 
displayed at the battle of Catha-Criona, which was fought 
A. D. 253, between Cormac and Fergus, king of Ulster. 
This hero is the remote paternal ancestor of that venerable 
and virtuous patriot, Charles Carroll, Esq. of Carrollton, 
The O’Carroll family possessed Orial until they were de- 
spoiled of it by the army of Henry II. The English mo- 
narch gave a grant of it to two of his followers— Oliver 
Plunkett, Baron of Louth, and Roger Peppard, Baron of 
Ardee. Vide Archdall’s Peerage, Dr. Usher’s Antiqua- 
rian Researches, and Notes on the Poem of the Battle of 
Clontarf, New-York, 1827. ?, 
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wore Errata.—It is due to those of our readers who are 
studying Botany to state that three instances of mis-spell- 
ing occurred last werk, in that department, which they 
are requested to correct as follows: 

Page 155, the last italic name in the ELEvenTH cxass, for 
Sempre rvivcus, read SEMPERVIVENS. ; 

Page 156, line 8, for aNGrosverMa, read ANGIOSPERMIA 
Next line but one below, for Terrapypamia, read Terra- 
PYNAMIA. 


POPULAR PREACHERS OF NEW-YORK. 

Our strictures on this subject have attracted 
some attention. We have received several let- 
ters, both animadversive and complimentary, 
relative to our criticisms. We are well aware 
that it were as easy to weigh light in a balance, 
or measure infinity, as for those who dispense 
the ordinances of criticism to be able to give ge- 
neral satisfaction. Let him who ascends the 
throne of censorship be always prepared for the 
hostility and vituperation of little minds ; no mat- 
ter whether his reviews are the candid dictates of 
justice, the echo of public opinion, or the nice 
discrimination of analysing judgment, yet envy 
will decry, and petulance depreciate the ortho- 
doxy of his canons. 

Without arrogating to ourselves any oracular 
gifts, or infallibility of opinion, we must declare 
that our critical estimate of the relative oratorical 
talents of the Rev. Messrs. Berrian and Pyne, 
was the impartial decision of our unprejudiced 
and uninfluenced judgment; and we have the 
pleasure of knowing that our expression of that 
judgment, gave emphatic utterance to the voice 
of popular opinion. Wedo not wish to draw 
an invidious comparison between the respective 
talents of the two respectable divines, on whose 
pulpit eloquence we have descanted, because in 
genius and rhetorical powers, they are as dissimi- 
lar as light and darkness ; the oratory of the one 
blazes like the splendidrays of a primary lumi- 
nary, while that of the other only scatters around 
the faint scintillations of a falling star. 

In reply to a Reverend gentleman, who has 
honoured us with an admonitory letter, couched 
in rather caustic language, we must again reite- 
rate the opinion—‘ that public preachers are 
public property,” and that the public press has 
a just right to arraign them before the tribunal 
of criticism. 

The majority of our subscribers have express_ 
ed their approbation of the subject, and as their 
applause is the best meed of our efforts, we shall 
continue, in future, to furnish them with our heb- 


domadal strictures, on the Popular Preachers 





of New-York: We shall not be diverted from 
our purposes by clerical threats, or intimidated by 
the anathemas of ecclesiastical censure. The 
age of excommunication is gone. 


The Literary Cadet.—In the ninth number of the Par. 
thenon, dated Oct. 17, we noticed an inadvertency of the 
able editor of the Cadet in calling our little song of the 
“ Bucker” a parody, and the same week, our friend Mor- 
ris inserted in the Mirror, a familiar epistle we addressed 
to hin on the same subject. In the Cadet of Wednesday, 
October 24, the editor makes the amende honourable in a 
very handsome and gentlemanly manner, for which we 
tender him our sincere thauks, and assure him that the 
good feelings evinced in his reply are most cordially reci- 
procated on our part. 

We have only room for the following brief extracts: In 
speaking of the song of the Bucket, he says, 

“ {t did not meet our eye till the year 1822, when we 
found it inan Alabama paper, and looked upon it as no- 
thing more or less than a parody on the “ Watermelon,” 
and the “ Pan of Baked Beans,” a couple of effusions 
which were at that time taking the rounds of the newspa- 
pers. We assure the author of the Bucket, Mr. Wood- 
worth, that we would be the last to do him any injustice. 
For our offence, we plead ignorance, and assure Mz. 
Woodworth, that we are not among the least of the ad- 
mirers of his poetical genius—though we must frankly con, 
fess, that we have not admired all he has written. We 
shall ever take pleasure in doing justice to his acknow. 
ledged merits, and in lending him our aid, if it is request, 
ed, to assist him in furthering his laudable enterprises. 

We would not willingly do injustice to any one ;—-but if 
we were disposed to assail any of our cotemporaries 
through bitterness and spleen, the Editor of the Parthenon 
is the last man we would select, for heaven knows, that he 
has tasted too often of the cup of human suffering, to be 
assailed through sheer wantonness. In conclusion, we 
have to add, that if any injury has been done by us to the 
fame of a meritorious individual, it has been unintention- 
ally done ; and we close, with expressing a hope, that Mr. 
Woodworth will find his new periodical taken into the 
kind keeping of an indulgent community, and patronised 
by the acquisition of the names and smiles, and wealth of 
a myriad of ladies.” 


Distant Subscribers.—Many of our patrons who reside 
at a distance from this city appear to have forgotten the 
terms of the Partugnon—$2 in advance. We hope this 
hint will refresh their memories. 





Editorial Plagiarism.—We would not wish to appeat 
vain or fastidious; but a certain dependant of ours has 
rights to deferd, and such as they are we feel it a duty to 
defend them. The Parruenon is yet in its infuncy, and 
we cannot, as a legitimate guardian, permit its little patri- 
mony to be pilfered with impunity. In plain English, 
many original articles from the pens of some of our ablest 
contributors, are every week copied into other papers, 
without acknowledgment. This is wrong. Every article 
in the Parthenon is original, unless otherwise expressed; 
and asa little literary reputation is all the reward we ex- 
pect for o.r labours, we hope our cotemporaries will no! 
again 





rob us of that which not enriches them, 
But makes us poor indeed. 
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Musical Review.—{n our next number we | 
shall commence a series of numbers under this | 
head, comprising critical remarks on Musical | 
productions, foreign and domestic, after the | 
manner of Ackerman’s Repository, in London. | 


COMPLIMENT TO NEW-YORK. 

The recent appointment of two of our distinguished citi. 
zens to be Presidents of Colleges has been remarked as 
complimentary to our city, and showing the estimation in 
which our talented men are held abroad. The appoint. 
ment of the master of the High School, to the Columbian 
College at Washington, and the minister of Rutgers: street 
church to the University of Transylvania, brought to mind 
several other similar appointments from our state, city, 
and vicinity. They stand somewhat as follows. In one 
or two instances we are not quite sure, but the rest are 
from personal knowledge. Those of them whose place is 
not specified are immediately from the city. 

FIRST-—BISHOPS. 

Brownell to Connecticut ; Chase to Ohio, from Pough- 
keepsie; Onderdonk to Pennsylvania; Bowen to South 
Carolina ; Moore to Virginia. 

SECOND—PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES. 

Dr. Spring appointed three times ? once to Hamilton, 
once to Dartmouth, and once to Yale; Mr. Barnes ap. 
pointed three times; ouce to Cincinnati, once to Water- 
ville, and lately to Washington; Dr. M‘Auley appointed 
twice, to Danville and to Lexington, Kentucky: Dr. Ma- 
son to Carlisle; Dr. Davis (now of Hamilton) to Middle- 
bury, from Schenectady ; Dr. Nott to Union, from Albany. 
Dr. Chaplin to Waterville, Me. formerly minister of the 
Gold-str.et church in this city; Dr. Milledoler to 
Rutgers College, N.J.; Dr. Griffin to Williams College, 
fron Newark; Dr. Wayland, a native of the city, from 
Union College as professor, to Brown University ; Mr. 
Potter of Union College to Geneva. 

THIRD—THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

Dr. Miller to Princeton ; Dr. Richards from Newark to 
Auburn; Dr. Kendrick, formerly of Lansingburgh, to Ha- 
milton. 

FOURTH—PROFESSORS: 

Dr. Adrian to Rutgers College ; Dr. Nelson to the same; 
Mr. Halsey to Nassau Hall, from Newburgh; Dr. Torry 
to West-Point, now of the Medical College; Mr. Bene- 
dict to Vermont University, from Newburgh ; Mr. Vethake 
to Princeton, now of Carlisle; Mr. M’Clelland to Carlisle, 
now President; Mr. Dewitt to Rutgers College, from Al- 
bany ; Mr. Spring to South-Carolina; Mr. Potter to 
Union, from Poughkeepsie; Mr. Doan to Washington 
College, ' artford. This remarkable list shows that our 
City, is the favoured place, where talents find their just 
estimation and reward. 


—_ 

{The following remarks from the Boston Tra- 
veller, are so much in accordance with our own 
sentiments, on the same subject, that we cannot 
resist the inclination we feel to lay them before 
the readers of the Parthenon.] 

Mrs. Duff.—There has been nothing more sur- 
prising in the annals of our stage, than that this 





lady should in the least lack the public patronage. 





What shall be said for the refinement of taste 
among us, when we crowd the theatre to suffoca- 
tion, to witness Hackett’s imitationof Barnes, and 
leave bare walls to greet the appearance of the 
highly interesting and intellectual Mrs. Durr / 
This lady is undoubtedly the Siddons of the 
American stage. We have seen no other so fit- 
ted, both personally and mentally, to take the 
highest stand in her profession. In the soul- 
subduing qualities of her voice, so touching in its 
pathos, and awakening in its energy, nature has 
been most liberal to her. The outlines of her 
face and head is classic, and her eyes are brilliant 
and powerful. 

With a full appreciation of the fine talents of 
Mrs. Barnes and Miss Rock, we are nevertheless 
constrained to say that in conception and expres- 
sion Mrs. Duff stands alone. In dignity, and 
power, we have never seen her excelled; in pa- 
thos rarely equalled. She never fails to carry 
her audience along with her, and so completely 
embodies the properties with which the author 
invests the character, that her representations are 
unerringly true to nature. 

Our stage is occasionally illumined by the ge- 
nius of such men as Kean, Macready, and For- 
rest; but first-rate female talent has been almost. 
unknown to us. Would it not seem that its very 
variety should cause it to be cherished? Why 
then is Mrs. Duff neglected ?—Perhaps some of 
the characters best suited to the powers of this 
admirable actress, are among those she has left 
unattempted here. We would suggest to her at- 
tention Lady Macbeth, the sorrowing and indig- 
nant Constance, and the majestic Katherine. In 
these the public eye must irresistibly be riveted 
upon her, and she cannot fail to receive those tri- 
butes of admiration that are so justly her due. 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 





PAKK THEATRE. 

«« The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please, must please to live.” 

Mr. Horn continues to be the attracting ‘ loadstoue 
star”—the bright-gushing fount of melody and harmony in 
thishouse. Mrs. Knight’s delightful siren sounds have, 
also, seductive charms to win the admiration of its audi- 
tory. We witnessed on Monday evening, the 22d instant, 
the performance of Guy Maxnerine, when Mr. Horn per- 
sonated the character of Henry Bertram, in which, with 
the exception of his singing, that is always beautiful and 
expressive, he was miserably defective. His acting was 
quite inanimate and unafiecting. Mr. Rees’s Dominie 
Sampson was well conceived, and effectively portrayed, 
in glowing colours of truth, humour, and vivacity. 
Dandie Dinmont had in Mr. Hilson an able representative. 
Mrs. Stickney’s Meg Merrilies was a highly meritorious 
performance. To render this character, which is so ast 
mantic, wild, and singular, a true and striking representa 
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tion, requires au actress to have a rare assemblage of ade- 
guate qualifications, to succeed in hitting it off in all the 
Gistinctive diversities of its nature and individuality. | 
Mrs. Kuight’s Lucy Bertram pleased more by the “con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” than by her dramatic representa- 
tion, which was tame, vapid, and spiritless. Mrs. Hack- 
ett, as usual, was quite felicitous in Julia Mannering; she 
invested the character with sprightliness, vigour, and at- 
tractive animation. : 

On Tuesday evening the popular comedy of the Jzarous 
Wire was presented toa large and fashionable audience. 
Miss Keiley’s Mrs. Oakley was an admirable deliniation ; 
sketched with ease, and coloured with brilliancy. Her 
voice is pleasing, though not powerful, and is well fitted to 
give force and solemnity to sentiment, and her features, if 
not £0 classical as Mrs. Duff’s, are peculiarly adapted to 
the factitious expression requisite to be assumed. She 
went through the whole of the character ina triumphant 
manner. Mrs. Wheatley’s personation of Lady Free- 
Jove developed high traits of fidelity, energy, grace, and 
animation. Her acting is generally impressive and im- 
passioned, always reaching the heart, and touching 
the feelings underevery assumption. Mrs. Hilson’s Har- 
riet wanted life, confidence, and dignity.—-She only gave 
usthe rotundity of the limbs, roughly chiselled, while all 
the expressive and distinctive features of the statue re- 
mained in the marble of her apathy. We kuow that the 
capabilities of this amiable lady are of an excellent order : 
why then does she not exert them? The male caste, with 
theexception of Mr. Williams, who in Captain O’Cutter 
was fifty degrees below the original, were respectable, and 
characteristic. To delineate the Irish character is be- 
yond the grasp of his intellect. He rendered the captain, 
by his monkey gambols, rough articulation, and harlequin 
capers, ‘¢a pied ninny,” coarse, confident, and extrava- 
gant; the monstrous hyperbole of caricature, and the 
vulgar exaggeration of burlesque, as unlike the genuine 
frishman as Cupid to a Centaur. We hepe that Mr. 
Willianis will never let us see him, in an Irish character, 
again— 





“It is not thy vocation, Hal!” 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


The melo-dramatic spectacle of Perrr Witkrxs, must 
be classed among the most superb and gorgeous exhibi- 
tions of pageantry ever introduced on the American stage, 
The genius ef art manifests itself in its scenic splendour, 
and magnificent decorations, where the magic powers of 
the pencil conjure up miraculous effects, and enchanting 
creations. Indeed the brilliant manner, in which the 
piece had been gotten up, reflects great credit on the taste 
of the artists, as well as on the liberality of Mr. Gilfert, 
The story, on which the melo-draina is founded, though 
extremely improbable, is yet not destitute of interest and 
variety. But the characters have been very injudiciously 
cast, when the part of Peter Wilkins was assigned to Mrs, 
Young, who is utterly incompetent to sustain it. Her per- 


sonation is intolerable—it is a palpable failure. Perhaps | 


there is not an actor in America that could be more natu- 
tal, lively, and descriptive in the ‘ WILD MAN OF THE ISLAND,’ 
than Mr. Fisher. His efforts were greeted with frequent 
bursts of applause, for in our opinion he came up to what 
the author intended. His features, which are flexible and 
strong, he can fix, in this character, in a very intelligible 
» d powerful expression ; in fine he was in many scenes 











ampressive, original, and meritorious. Our favourite, Mrs. 








Barrett, in Yourawxre, creditably maintained her hiz 
pretension as an accomplished actress. She improves ': 
every Character she undertakes. 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 


The entertainments at this house, daily in- 
crease in novelty, interest, and attraction. The 
melo drama of the Ruffian Boy has been re- 
ceived with general applause. 


Indeed the beauty and grandeur of the scene- 
ry, and the chaste, characteristic, and impressive 
acting of Mrs. Wallack, and Mr. Burroughs, 
threw a radiant halo of spirit, and expression 
round the piece. Ofthe female corps belong- 
ing to this stage, we are sorry we cannot speak 
in terms of commendation. — Partial criticism, 
dealt out so copiously by the scribe of a weekly 
paper, cannot coax and dandle them into a 
name. Miss Eberle in pert chambermaids, and 
intriguing waiting women, where /isping accents, 
and cockney articulation are quite characteristic, 
would appear a very sprightly little actress ; but 
in giving expression to the refined sentiments of 
a fashionable lady, the lisp and cockney pro- 
nunciation, which set Todd and Wabker at de- 
fiance, are ridiculous, “ gross, and palpable.”— 
Mrs. Fisher is also infected, with this strange 
mania of lisping affectation. Let those ladies 
no longer nick-name God’s creatures ; let them 
break the lisping fetters, which enchain their 


tongues, and speak the English language, as it | 


is spoken, in idiomatic purity, by Mrs. Duff, 
Mrs. Wallack, and Mrs. Hill. We hope that 
these hints, which we convey, “ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” will divest the ladies, whom we 
have mentioned, of their fastidious affectation.— 
Practice and endeavour can remove the fault, ii 
it is not founded on the self-satisfied perfection 
of superficial success, that most fatal rock on 
which the proud argosies, of many dramatic ad- 
ventures, have been shipwrecked. We witnes- 
sed, on Friday evening, Mr. Brown’s perfor 
mance of the part of Tony Lumkin, in which he 
was occasionally affective, developing by busts, 
and patches, glimmerings of feeling, energy, and 
conception. Mrs. Stone’s Miss Hardcastle, 
was barely passable. P. 
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